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ABSTRACT 

This guide provides assistance to thfe lawyer who has 
volunteered to help a law-related education project by soliciting 
supplementary funds from local business, civic, or other sowfrces. 
Specifically, the guide offers guidance in identifying and ^ 
approaching potential donors preparing the request for funds, and 
organizing supporting data and follow-up information. The 
solicitation pro'cess has been s-treamlined to allow the busy lawyer 
secure the necessary funds with a minimum expenditure of time. 
Following an introduction, the first of four main sections assists 
reader^ in understanding thfe nature and scope of potential projects. 
The second section suggests ways of locating funds from corporations, 
l^or organ iz-at ions , private foundations, banks, community service 
and professional organizations, and individuals. The third section, 
offers methods of solicitation. Finally, the guide stresses tlje need 
for follow-up activities to inform donors of how their funds were 
used. The first of two appendices provides statistics, facts, and 
findings that show why schoolchildren need to know more about law,' 
the legal process, and the legal system, f or ^those trying to build 
case for law-related education when solici ting""~f-Unds . A second 
appendix provides. a sample letter .of solicitation. (LH) 
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Preface 



As a la^vTcr^md supponcr of law related educa- 
tion, you have/rK^*n asked to solicit fiihds to help a 
law- rented ecmcation project ipi you> Ux^al conv 
munity — a program sponsored by a Phi Alpha r><:'lta 
alumni oi* law school chapter, for example — to 
teach young peo()le their rights- and ix\s{>onsU)ilities 
under the law. Mcxst likely you were approached by 
the local PAI^ ccX)rdtnator or, in the case of a project 
sponsored by an educational institution, the project 
director. ^ ^ ' 

This Resource Guide was developed by the Phi 
Alpha Delui Law IVatemity^Jnternational with dinds 
provided by the OlVice of juvenile Justice and Dejin- 
quenq^ Prevention of Uie DepartmetM of justice. 
Since I:ebruar\; 19^9, Uic Fraternity has carried out 
a ven' active and C(X)(xn"ati\^ program in l;iw related 
education. 

* The purpose of this guiyle is to assist alumni 
members of tiie Fraternit>; as' well as other inter- 
ested community lawyers, in raising funds t() assist 
local law-related programs. The (HiidcMvoftered be 
cause of the need to develop suppjjlmentaiy local 
finding for this vitajly important educational activity 
Tlie Guide was written by Linda Riekes, Direc- 
tor of tlie St. Louis FHiblic Schcx^ls^ Law and Edu- 
cation Project, und Calla Smorodin, Cwrdinator of 
the Urban Consumer Project. Special thanks are due 
to Carolyn Caiier who diligently f}ped and letyix^d 
this Guide 

A special T^tsk Force was formed by the Frater 
nity to assist in the deveUipment of tliis Guide. Its 
members included James A Fiorchers, past Deputy 



/Director of the Phi Alpha JDelui Juxrenile Jijstice 
^ Oflicei .vStanley H Kohui Second International Vicx^ 
justice of Phi Alpha Delta, Roger D/ Sandack. At- 
torney and immediate past Chairman of Utah Com 
mission on Educatk)n for Law and Citizenship; iuid 
Charles J. White, Ul. Assistant Stafi' Director of the 
American Bar Ass(Kiatic)n s Special* Committee on 
Youth Eduaition for Citizeaship (YEFC). 

We have sought and received helpful com- 
ment5 and recommendatioirs^ from many expeas in 
the LRE held. Hiey include such ix'isons as Isidore 
Starr (YJiiFC merr^^er) and David M. Schimmel (im- 
mediate past^ Dtrector of the Massachuseas Asso- 
ciation for Lav/ Related Fduc^ation and Education 
Consultant to the Fi»iUernlty). 

. In addition, useful suggesii^)ns have been re- 
ceived from Carolyn Pereira, Constitutional Rights 
Foundation; Jane Sure and Allta Letwin. Law In A 
, Free Societv ; and Richard Roe, National Street Lgw 
h^stitute. 

The contents of thil^ Guide have lx*en copy- 
righted. We are glad, however, to autliorize tfie 're- 
production of 2\ny pan of the publication wltiiout 
written permission, provided that the reproduction 
will be used for non profit purposes and that credit 
is given to the Fniten\ity for its availability 

• We hope that this^jnew^ publication will provide 
professional assistance to all persons choosing to 
use it and will strengthen the nation-wide law- 
. related education movement. We welcome all com- 
'ments and suggestions for improvement. 

Robert>E. Redding, Direaor 

Juvenile Justice Office 

Phi Alpha Delta Law Kraternit\', International 



!♦ li^tfoductioii 



Purpose o^^l^ rcsoufte guide. 

This Gulfle provides ii^vSlsr^ncc to ti\e bw)^er 
who has volunteered to help a law-related education 
project by soliciting supplement^ir)' funcb from local 
busln<*ss, clvic» or otlier sources. Six-cifically, d\e 
Guide offers guidance in identifying and a^pronclv 
ing' potential donors, prepitii^ die request for 
fiinds, and organizing sup[X)T%ng data and follow 
up information^ Tlie solicitation pvcx:ess has l>een 
streamlined to allow the busy lawyer to sec\ne 
die neceSvSan^ funds with a minimum expenditure 
of time. 

This Guide is divided into four main seaions. 
First, this Guide will assist you in undersumding the 
nakire and scope of your project. Second, it will 
suggest ways to Icxate funds in your community, imd 
third, it will offer .some metiiods of solicitation. 
Finally this Guide will stress the ;ieed for follow- 
up activities to inform dor\ors of how their funds 
wer^ used. 

T^'o apixnidices have Ixren included ^to assist 
you. Appendix A contains sample statements to help 
you make your case for law-related education. 
Appendix B contains a sample letter of solicitation. 



, What is law-related education? 

The idea of law^ related education (URE) is rela- 
tively new The LI^ movelnent l^gan as a response v 
to akrming reports in the > 1960s that citizenship 
education had hiiled to gei*?rate in studentTan in- 
terest in our countr>^ s political and legal systems. As 
ixn education discipline, it is perhaps lx.\sNdefined by 
the American Bar Association Special Committee on 
^ You&i Education for Citizenship, i\s follows: 

^w related education seeks to im|:)rovc the citizen- 
ship education of American youngsters by teachiijg 
them about law, the legal puKess, and theMegal 
system. It attempts to give them another way of un- 
derstanding our scKiety and sonic tcxMs with which 
they can constructively participate in tlie making 
and shaping of laws, . , 
Law-related education seeks to build skills, irnprove* 
understanding, and create constructive attitudes. 
The focus may be on such applied skills as how to 
^ read a contract and how to t)e a wiser consumer or 
on such broad \skills" as analytical thirjking, v^ixe 
analysis, the ability to (-K^rsuade othtrs, and the abiK 
^ ity to reach decisions after hfjvlng ic^Mitirted issues 
and weighed evidence. In try^ing to improve unller- 



standings it swks to provide a persf>eaive on tlie 
clash of interests within s<x:Iety and the role of 
law in structuring s(x:iety Law relaied education 
courses often examine' such questions as die origitis 
and puqxxses of law, alternatives to law and conven- 
tional legal pr(x:esscs, and limitations of law. In pur- 
suing skill development. Improved understanding, 
and inculcation of constructive ^aitudes, law-related 
education aims lo prepaid students to l>e,knowir 
edgeable, concerned, and actiw citizens, * 
Over die last decade, citizenship values and 
ideals have l:>een efTpctively taught dirough die study^ 
of law and the legal prcKcss in hundreds of pro- 
grams aaxxss the countrv'. While the s|>ecific pro- 
grams are its varied as the communities diey serve, 
there is i\n im{X)itant utiifying theme. The federal 
Ofhce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion (OJJDP) tn^he Deparuiient of Justice expresses - 
it aptly: 

Law-related eduaition encompasso niany diflFerent 
programs and tnany different approaches to teach ' 
ing about law and dib justice system. But all pro- 
grams have in common the goal of demystifying the 
law, givinj^ citizeils the tools thcy^l need to con- 
structively shajx^ aJKl use it. And In all progrants, 
broad-based community involvement helps begin 
and strengthen law related education.^ 
Law-related education expcxses young people to 
a wide range of opp^^rtunities, enabling therti to 
develop skills for efFeaive participation as respon- 
sible citizens. ' ' 



Why wc need local ftinding help. 

In 1975, America paid $500 million fof schcx)! 
varjdalisn); in 1979> it cost New York State alone 
$1.4 billion to operate its law enforcement agencies. 
Yet governmentqj funding souixes available to as- 
sist local educators in designjing and implementing 



hMamkite for Clk^rif^e, The Ify^xict of Imv Educational 
Innovation, American Bar AsscKiation Special Com- 
mittee on Youth Education for Citizenship, 1980. This 
Special Committet has provided important national 
leadership for more than 10 years in helloing to establish 
an effectives, hm-related education movement in the 
United States. ^ 

^Altenmtim to Apcitby: Law-Related Education I^gmms 
for Voufiff People, Offiee of Jtivenlle Justice ;md Delin- 
quenc?)' Prevention, I9h0. 
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IJRE projcas are "limited. Topically, a la^-related 
education project, whedier in a schcx:>l system, uni- 
versit\'i i>taie depactment of education, oi bar as.so-^ 
cl^^itiort, reciMves a minimum level of flmdlng from 
federal, state^ or local agency The pr^)ject will In- 
variably require additional supfX)rt to fund activities 
which supplement tlie basic project and enhance its 
-eftectiver^ess. > \ 1 ; , 

Examples of these supplemental! act jvities and 
tlie manner in which they direaly aflect people 
include die folknving. 

(1) assisting teachers with sti|X^nds for law- 
related edycation summei' institutes^ and 
graduate courses; 

(2) sponsoring awareness sessions for teachers 
and law-related resource people; 

' (3) providing buses for Inw-rehited field trips; 
(4) underwriting the casts of producing a 
law related newsletter for parents and 
community; 
t purcNsing law-related materials for project 
classes; 

(6) assisting with nKK:k trial competitions, such 
as the cost of reproducitig materi;iJs, prizes, 
buses to competition sltCvS, and banquet or 
luncheon; and 
C^) undeiTVTiting costs of providing a nation- 
al resource person to offer assistance to 
teadhers and sch(X)l administrators devel- 
oping local lawM elated education pix^grams, 
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Lawyers af e well-suited to help, , 

Lawyers aie usually involved as cottimunlty 
le^idcTs in a wide range of public service projects 
and, as such, they are In a unique |X)sition to solicit ' 
funds fron> lpcaW)usitiess, civic, labor, professional 
and philanthropic organizations. I^wj^ers can boU' ^ 
ster local law->elated education projects *by provid- 
li\g fund-raising assistance. Tliis, In turn, will help ; 
in the adoption, Implementation and insUtutionali- " 
zation of law-related education in locarschcx)ls. 

A law)'er who nntlkes the effdn to contact busi- 
ness, civic» or other community leaders on belialf 
of a law related project is actively demonstrating 
a personal belief in the wort^ of tlie projea. This 
commitment is readily cofnmunic^ated to a p<xentlal 
donor, and carries witlylt a ver>' persuasive quality, 
bc^nors are often impressed by vigorous support of 
law-related educatibn by membe^rl^flf the legal pro- 
fession, and they generally are receptive to such 
welt-presented aptx^als for funds. 

U is anticipated that tlw us^s of this Guide will 
not seek fimding in excess of $3,000; however, the 
principles and procedures set out in this publication 
are also applicable to tlie solicitation of larger 
am<^)unts. If you are interested in securiiiig grants 
from government sources. We suggest that^ you con- 
tact the Ajiierican Bar Association Special Committee 
on Youth Education for Citizenship, 1155 East 60tti 
Street, Chicigo, Illinois 60637 telephone (312) 
947^3960. 




II^ Know Your Wo^feim 




Soliciting funds is basically a selling job. Like 
any vSales operation, the, first ,^tep is to know your 
produa. Although your goal is to secure funding for 
suppleniernal activities, it is Important that you, also 
know about thefbasic IRE project in your com- 
munirv': This information will provide essential back- 
ground for the activities you are seeking to fund. 

Tl> avoid ^onfltsion, this manual will use tlie 
word, 'projea to refer to the basic LRE project. 
"Program" will refer tj) activities whicli supplement 
the basic lilE project. 

In essence, you are trying to "sell" a program to 
a custoiTier; that is, a donor who will provj^ ih<% 
needed fimds. Therefore, before you approach a 
possible donor, you should have a clear ictea of ex- 
actly what you are sellWig, wiiy it is needed, who will 
benefit, and liow nuic^t costs. You are more likely 
to get a positive response if you know your program 
and present a convincing need for 'the funds. 

Knowing your program also means knowing 
about funds, ser\'lces» and in kind cotuributions that 
are being provided to the project by otlier sources, 
such as the LRE s host institutioti,' other professional 
associations, corporations, etc. 



Be prepared to explain the basic 
objectives of the program. 

It wilt strengthen your selling position to know^ 
how the proposed program will expand and enrich 
the goals of the LRE project. For example, you could** 
explain that a class visit to a Court in session'would 
reinforce important LRE principles taught in the 
classroom by enabling students to witness the justice 
system at work. Yolir contact person in the LRE proj- 
ect is an Important source of information on the 
educational goals of the LRE projea. 



Be specific about who will benefit 
from the proposed program. « 

In 5>olic!ting (unds, it Is important to state' the 
identity and number of people who will participate 
in the program. For example, 150 vStudents enrolled 
in high sch(X)l law classes. It is also important 
to comrjiunlcate not only how the participantji will 
benefit personally, but also the kind of communit>^ 
impact the program is likely to have. Participation in 



a^iucxk trial (rymjx^tition^ for example, may involve 
only 100 yoiing people, yet the experience will leave 
a lasting im|P|ft>sion on each, of them, their pareots, 
friends;^ teachers, classmates, school administrators 
and others. 

Another successful technique is to discuss the 
indirect benefits from die^irea involyement of the 
participants. For example, l^ax\^-relatecPlnstin.ue for 
40 secondan^ teachers may IntHrealy serve a mini- 
mum of 1,200 students (jiilowing for one LRE class 
per teacher, each continuing 30 suidents). The in-' 
volvement of support agencies, e.g., polic<^ juvenile 
authorities, and the c'louas, will affect hundreds of 
peo()le. 



Know how mucfe money is needed 
and how4twiU be spent. 

Always inform (X)tential donors how dieir 
fimds are to l>e used. This will give then) the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are responsible for pro- 
viding stipends, purchasing student awards, flmding 
local sxholarships, hiring buses, or perhaps pro- 
viding refreshments for a large public meeting. In 
addition, some t)enefaaors are better able to donate' 
iVkind services than cash- For example, a large com- 
paQv with its own in-house printing operation may 
pr^r to donate pai^^ind printing than have to go 
throi|gh the appro^^PP^I^cedure for cash. Stamps, 
cooperative publicity, ftxxl, and t^ven cicx^r prizes 
for charitable fund-raisinj{ are otiier examples of 
in-kind contributions. 



Obtain a ''Program Description and 
Budget Summary.' 



The Program Description and Budget Summary 
(hereinafter called the P|ogram Description) is the 
nio^Jt inipottilrjt source of information for donors. It 
should briefl)|describe the program and emphasize 
the supplemeitary activities whi<fh require finding, 
Consisting offrio more th^in two or three ysingle- 
spaced typewritten pages, it should be written clear- 
ly and provide answers to the following questk)ns, 

(1) What will the progaim accomplish? 

(2) What activities will^ttike place? 



( 3 ) Wh( ) will patt icipnte? 

(4) Who will Ixnieht? 

(5) When will the jprognim take place? 

(6) Why is it necessaiT to approacl^otiors for 
iiuji4:)IementaiV as.sisuince? ^ 

(7) How will Itincls Ixr useO? 

(8) Who ai-e the ke\' people in the program? 

(9) Who it\ responsible for carn it\g it out? 



( 10) How (J(Xf,s tills progi iim (it into tlie overall 
I IRE project? ^ 

(U)What dinds, semafs, and inkltjd contri^ 
hutions will he provided b)- othtr sources? 

You should not have to write the 4^rogram 
Description yourself. Your contact pei-son in the LRE 
project Is responsible forgiving you this information 
in writing. 



in. Locadgg Funds In Your. Community 
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There' Ls ;i*grea| incentive for businesses and 
oilier organizations to provide -financial supfX)rt to . 
^ worthwhile kx?aK projects. For a tnininuim dollar/ 
expenditure, tlie benefaciof am receive invaluablef 
benefits in gcxxlwiU. A city of medium size has a\ 
wealth of potential ctqiiors — corporations, foun- 
dations, service organizations, professional grpups, 
civic and church groups, labor organizations, banks, 
and individuals. Before kncKking on the first'^d^or, 
however, tjike some time to do some preliminaiT 
^ research. a 

We .sug^*>t^hat you Ix^gin with people you 
blow, colleagues, asscxiates, fraternity .membej-s, 
classmates, friends. Often, it is through [personal 
cotitacts thi^ much inlormation gets transmitted' 
about small-.^^ale philanthropic activities. For exam- 
ple, if you happen to know a coqx^ration s General 
Coutisel, this caif be an excellent way to ascenaln 
tliat company's policies on contributing money to - 
worthy causes, how much it gives to smal j programs, 
and what kinds of activities it is likely' to suppon. 
' Similar!}; colleIi^gues active in service organizations 
such as the Kiwanls and Rotar\' Clilbs, can be valu- 
able sources of inforjmation alx)ut getting suppon 
frpm their^organizations. Do not oYerkK)k your own 
membersliip in professional 9rganiziitions, such as 
Phi Alpha Delta, and state and local bar associations. 

Your search for potential donors will depend 
a great deal upon the resources available in your 
communitv' and the pattern of philanthropic giving 
which already exists. There are some flinding ap- 
proaches, however, whlcti we recommend as having 
general appUcation to piost communities. 

Corporations. ) 

In recent years, corporations have become 
increasingly active in philanthropic giving. A.repon 
from the Conference Board, a national non-profit 
business research organization, shows that over the 
three-year pet iod 1977 to 1980, (:orporate giving in-^ 
creased an average of 16 pet-cent annually faster 
than giving by any other sector of society. In 1979, 
corpoiate contributions were estimmed at $2.3 bil- 
lion. Nevertheless, business still f<^ains a relatively 
untapped source of philanthropic suppott. Of the 
• ..total number of United State,s corporations, only 
about 25 percent iDaike cash contributions, and only 
6 percent contribute more than $500 per year 
In 197H, corpor^ions provided only 5 percent of 



the niUion s total diaritable conu-ibutlons of $39-6 
billion. Nearly half of the value of ail corporate ^ 
philanthropic gifts come from fewer tlian 1,(XX) com- 
panies. Thus, local cc^rp(^)rations can be an excellent 
source of funds. 

Large corporations usually have stated p<:>Hcies 
about philanthropic activity Often, these companies * ' 
will designate one jxfrson to handle all requests for 
local donations. We suggest a pceliminao^-conver- 
satfon with this person to ascertain the company's 
policy on providing funds to projeas. 

Fit St, find out whether ttie company is receptive 
to your LRE project. You c^n do this by describing 
briefly the activity for which you are seeking funds 
and then inquiring whether the project appears to 
be within the scope of activities the company is w^ill- 
ing' to fund. In this discussion, seek as much clarlfi- 

. catioti as possible alx'^ut the kinds of progratus the 
company is' looking for and what programs have 
been funded in the past. ^ ^ 

Be sure to find o\M tlie dolhir liuit beydnd 
which appt^oval must be given by a corporate Board 
of Directors. In many companies, the person in 
charge of corporate giving has sole discretion 
in granting ftjnds helow this dollar limit. Find out ' 
whether requests for funds are to bt made at ceitain 
specified times of the year or whether they will be 
accepted at any time. 

It is particularly important' to pay cli^e atten- 

. tioft to all of tjie criteria that are set x^iiPater, this 
can help you package your ftjnding request. One 
compan/, for example, may want to help deserving, 
needy youngsters; another, to stop crime In the 
streets. Later, when you make your solicitation' for 
funds, this information will help you focus your ap- 
peal in a way that emphasi!?:es benefits to the donor. 

An alternative you may want to consider is 
tp acquire much of this information on your own so 
that when you ultioiately present your projea to the 
pet son in charge of giving, you can be sure it will fit 

'w^ithin the guicjelines. It may be more time-efficient V 
in the long tun-, for example, to speak first with 
someone else in the cotnpany about fuhding policy. 
Another g(xxl source of information about a com- 
pany s community interest is Its annual report. 

Also, in vsome' communities, business associations 

^ publish newijetters which may include this kind of 
inft)t'mation. 

Smaller cortX)rations generally are less struc- 

tuted in terms of their philanthropic activities. How- 



ever, because the\* are smaller^ tbey usually reflect 
the personal philosophies of their principals. Tliis is 
particulai'ly iru^ of closely held, family corporations. 

Labor organizations* 

Labor organizations at^e generally helpful witli 
various charitable activities h\ the loc^al conimunity 
An employee orgajiization is valuable as a Source 
of fionding because it ref^re.sents individuals. It is the 
of lab(^r unions, h(wever, who '<\x,(^ your 
sourcl.of funds. The union may seive a.^ a channel 
by perrniaitig you to S(^licit tJirough its newsletter or 
new.spaper» post requests at union hiring halls, or 
make a direct request at a membership meeting. A 
member of the union — a parent of a child in your 
pi oject perhaps — ma\- be willing to request fimds 
for you or sponsor an intaxluction for a personal 
presentation. 

Be aware that suppoii from labor organizations 
caries with it an expectation that certain courtesies 
be obsened. Funds should noi be used to contract 
for services from non-union companies. For exiUTi- 
ple, if you w^ere raising funds for printing costs, pvim 
your product ^;ith the ynion label or "bug'' unless 
V it clearly dt^ij^nates "printed by volunteers" or 
"printing donated/^ 

Private foundations. 

Numerous private foundations have been 
established to .serve t^any woithy purposes. The 
larger foundations are listed in the Foundation 
Directory (published by the Foundation Center, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10106). This 
cJirector\' includes a listing of thousands of founda- 
tions, their purposes and funding priorities, assets 
and othet- financial data,^ names and addresses of 
officers, and inforfnation <ibout submitting requests 
for funding. A copy should be available at your local 
Iibrar\'. There arc many local and regional foun- 
dations, however, whicln are particularly interested 
in local and regional projects. Rely on your local 
contacts to find out about smaller foundations. In 
some commumities there are clearinghouse sources 
which provide inforjmation about small foundations 
active in the local area. Your most important source 
may be your contaa at a bank or trust company, 
because many tt ust officers acf as trustees of these 
foundations . 

Banks. ^ . 

Banks can be a gcxxi source of hna^ial support- 
if you have something tangible to sell — tickets to a 
fijnd raisijpg dinner, for example. Also, they often are 
willing sponsors of events. In addition, personnel 
from bank trust departments frequently serve on the 



board of trustees of private foundations and* are well 
aware of the requirements of each foundation A call 
to the appropriaie m\^l ofTicei- will genenUly pro- 
duce valu;tble information; eg,, date.s of ai^nual 
ttieetings, iuiiounts of donatk)ns given, and type of 
pi'oj^ct support by the founoatloi^, 

Communit)^ service and 
|>rofes$ip]|ial organizations. 

Tn any given comtTiunity, there are a variety of 
organizations that may Ix* willing to funfl a small 
program. These include churches, lodges, bar asso- 
ciatipns, seiAice g^>up\ exchange clubs, chambers 
of commerce, a|^ business ass(x:iatiorVs. A call to 
c)tie c)f tlieii* mmbers or executive directors can 
usually produce mc desired intbmvation concerning 
preferred' charities and public service projects. 

Generally, it helps if you are a memlKr of the 
^ organization you solicit, A second best alternayve is 
to get help from a colleague who is a nrember Be 
prepared to make a brief speech about your projea 
at a membership or executive board meeting. 

Professional legal organizations and bar associ- 
ati(3ns are an excellent source of fundii^gs for assist- 
ing law-related activities. Phi Alpha IXMta strongly 
urg^s local bar asscKiations to panicipate in law- 
related education projects. Auxiliary associa^tions, 
such as lawA^ers* spouses, are als^> a gcxxl source of 
funding. You may be able to persuade memlxTs of 
these groups to organize a special fund-raising event 
for your project. 

Individuals. 

We also suggest that you not overl(x:)k the possi- 
bility of individual donors to underwrite your proj- 
ects. It has been repotted, for example, that in ^978 
nearly 90 percent of the natic^ns total charitable 
contributions came from individuals. Many kxal citi- 
zens would welcome an opp<:)rtunity to assist wottli- 
while local projects, and should be atjraaed to your 
proposal to help young people in tihe eomftiunity. 
In summary, your strategy for soliciting h^ds in 

/Vyour community will depend a j?reat »deal on local 
\ custom and available resources. There is, however, 
(^Oe overriding concept, that has great relevimce to 
soliciting funds. It is crucial, whether seeking fiinds 
frorp a large corp<:)ratk)n or a small law firm, to 
know something about a potential donor before 
making your requests for funds. All philanthropic 
givers will expea yog to be awarq of their history of 

' assisting worthy causes;. All of the<Ti will be apprecia- 
tiv<^ of the recognition you give to their efforts. And, 
all of them will be more receptive to your request if 
you ^an relate your project s aaivities to an area of 
intere.^t to which they are already committed. 



IV. Methods Of Solicitatioii 



At tills point, we have discussed the lni(X)rfancc 
of ycuir having a thorough knowledge oi your pro- 
grai?». xyhy Jt is needed, who will t)enefit. and how 
much it costs. You should also know sometliing 
^about the fyiYling pr(\spect \'ou have selected — 
. past histor\', funding interests, available funds, 
procedures for application, and the [^ersor^el in 
.volved. It is now tinie to dist\iss your sitaiegies for 
approaching the potential donor. 

• / .• 

Plaiuiing yoiu- approach. 

Planning is ver\' imj-K>rtant lo preparing an ef 
fective appeal for funds. As you f)lan your approach, 
keep In mincf that your job is to |)ersuade the donor 
to hind your program Ixfcause itMs worthy — by Uie 
donor's own standards and criteria. This is a crucial 
point. Your donor is aslyng, "Why should / fund this 
program? " It is not enough to explain v^iiy the pro- 
. gram is impomyit to you; \'ou must also expUun why 
the program is important to the donor 

..The first .step in your strategy', ;hcn, is to em- 
phasise the progriun's merits from tKe donor s point 
of view. Since priorities of donors var\', your appeal 
should highlight those as|:>ects of tlie program in 
which the donor has a particular interest. 

As you prepare for a discussion of the tx^iefits 
of the program, you may find it helpail to draw 
upon a ratk)nale which explains th^ need for law- 
related education and sets out arguments for sup- 
porting focal LRE projects. Appendix A, entitled, 
"Here's 'What YclW^ Need to Make the Ca.se!" in- 
cludes some of the statistics, facts, and findings that 
show why students need to know more about law, 
the legal process, and our legal system. The informa- 
tion in this appendix is divided into the following 
general categories: 
. • voting and citizenship education; 

prevention of juvenile delinqueiiq' and youth 
crime; and ... 
• developing public confidence in the legal 

profession and legal processes. 
If your, potential donor has an interest in voting 
and citizenship inf<Sjrflation, for example, you^ay 
begin your approach with a discission of the need 
'J for this information in your comtnunit)' and hyw 
law-related education attempts tt) address this need.' 
•If a business Ils kxrated in a high crime area, you may 
fincf it jnore usefijl to refer to juvenile crime statls- 



tics and to explain how your project will increase 
l especi for the property of others Please tx-ad Ap- 
pendix A now. 

A .sea)nd step in phmning your approach is to 
eniphaMze liow cpntributlng to your program will 
confei- special benelits on the donor For example, 
factoiT owners in a small town may lind it l)ene(icial 
to donate funds to a program that re-aches students 
of tlieir emplo\ees. 



Cbntac^g the |K>teiitial donor. 

There are three ways to make your' initiai 
contact with the potential donor: in person, by tele- , 
phone, or by letter Based on what you know alx)ut 
the potential donor, you should determine which'of 
these will be tlie iiiast feasible. If at all passible, 0% 
. tiy to set up a personal meeting. You may be able %^ 
to secure an intrtxluctkin to the potential donor 
throi^gh one of your |x;rsonal contacts. Preferably, 
your contact will arrange a meeting at which you ' I 
will be introduced. You may decide to provide tlie 
potential donor with some preliminaty information 
In advance of the meeting. 

Whether your initial contact is in persqn, by 
telephotie; or by letter, you should supply tlie poten-' 
tial dondr with -a copy of the Prognim Description 
and a letter of .solicitation. These shouldM^ sent as 
a- follow-up to a personal meeting. 

The solicitation letter should be brief (no more 
thanitwo pajtjes), informative, and typed on your |x?r- 
\sonal letterhead. Its^ purpose Is to state your request 
in wrking and to |Xirsuade the donor to Hmd your 
project. The letter's content will be based on your 
plan of appro'ach and wiH reflect your knowledge of 
tlie program and your knowledge of the donor's 
hirtding priorities. , . 

In nnany ca&o.^ a potential donor will respond 
favorably to a program which is deemed woithwhile 
by prominent people In the community. In your let- 
ter, you "may wish to refer to these persons by name 
or to supply letters of endorsement. 

Letters of solicitatk^n come in many styles and 
varieties. There is no particular type of letter that is 
better th^in any other. Ap|Xindix B^^ontains a .sample, 
letter of soliciti^tion we have found to be successftil 
in generating fijnds. This letter c^an^l:)e adapted fpr 
the initial contact or for following up a personal 
meetifig or telephone conversation. 

- ^ 8 



Hopedilly, yoOr .^olicltatlQn for* funds will be 
'met Willi Interest and*yt)u will l:>e asked to dlscusii 
yoiir program s binding novds sfith tl\e pottiuial 
donor. Listen cnr^fuUy foi? possible 'ftincling con- 
cerns and be flexible e^ugh to consider niteriiatlve 
w:iys of negotiating witn the donor if ij) api>ears tliat 
you will tiot receive Vout requested dollar amount. 

• You may find a donor who is, enthusiastic about 
your program, but who will undenwKe orlly a por 
tlon of the funding requt^st. Sometimes a donor may 
be willing to give cash or in kind contributions'only 
if^others in the communltv- are willing lo di) the 
same. Ii\ tliis^case, you can ask your donor for a* 
pledge to' fnatch tlie contribution of others Such a 



pledge gives you great leverage in securing funds or 
\ in-kind contribuMouis from oUier donors. TVy to get 
\K^ar donor to assist you in fciting and contacting 
other donors. ^ ^ 

Beiir in mindMJiat the potential ^lonor will likely 
give consideration to the m impliaulotis of making 
a contribution, such as claiming a deduction on fed- 
eral ii^eomc tax returns. We suggest tJiat you l>e 
(ImijiJiaf with such implications <md discuss them 
openly with t^ie potential, donor. 

FitVally, d\) not 'give up^if your hrst efVoii fails 
* to produce fiinding:* Move on to anotfier poten- 
tial donor and pre^scnt your cas<^ again. Persistence 
pays off. ^ ^ 



V. Follow-Through Activities < 



Once you' have secured funds or an in-kind 
contribution, remember tliat tlie donor is buying a 
' product and, in some cases, recognition. Tlierefore, 
be sure there is a follow-up plan to let the donor 
ki\ow what was done with the funds. The plan 
should be simple; but becauvse it is simple, it is im- 
portant that it not be overlooked. The donor should 
receive in writing a list of activities that took place as 
a result of ^he funded program. 

Follow-through aaivities should always include 
a thank-you letter from you and from the projea 
director This could be supplemented by an atu ac- 
tive plaque with a suitable inscription, such as 
"Whitslock Manufaauring Compan^v — 1981 Spon 
sor — Wright School Mock Court Demonstration " 

If the projea publishes a newsletter, perhaps a 
brief article about the program" could appear in one 
issue. If so, sending a copy to the donor is a gcxxl 
follow-through. If the donor has provided fundiig 
for a large public meeting, d copy of the ageni 
should be ftjrnished, alotlg with any press anounc^ 
meniSk or news coverage. 

Some projea directors routinely issue cenih- 
cates of appreciation to donors. Others take photo- 
graphs of the program fn aaion and include them 
in an end-of-program report. Another good way to 
inform donor;^ about the program is to invite them 
to major events. Donors who attet\d mcxik trial com- 



petitions, for example, am witness hrst-hand the 
, exciting learning experience made |x)ssible witli the 
help of their gifts; 

Some donors want public recx)gnitlon of dieir 
gift; otlier.s prefer a low profile approach, , Tlie 
follow-through should be consistent with the 
donor's wishes. Any kind of prihtlng — program 
announcements, brochures, booklets ~ is ideal for 
supplying public and lasting recognition of a 
donor's support. Another way to give pubjic recog- 
nition is to include the donor's name in the tide 
of the program. A program to pay exjx^nses for 
students to attend a; competition col^ld l)e labeled 
"The Woo'd Sdiolarship. ■ Similarly, a summer pro- 
gfxim for teachers can h*i called "The I^^an Summer 
Institute.' 

Some follow-tlirough aaivities may be required 
by the donor; however, even in the absence of 
required follow-through, attention shDuld be paid 
to this Irtiportant aspea of soliciting Hinds. Besides 
being a courtesy to those who have contributed, the 
■follow-through activities may yield ^n added pay- 
otT. As dc)nors in your local communit)' learn more 
about your program and law-related education gen- 
erally, they will develop their own commitment and 
loyalt)' to the program they have funded, This will 
help law-related education grow and become an im- 
portant — and ongoing — effort in your community. 
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Appenciix A 
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Here*s what you'U need 
to make the case. ^ 



This apjx?ndix includes some of the statistics, 
faas, and findtrt^s tliat show why Schoolchildren 
need to know more alx)ut law, the legal process, and 
our legal system, Sotne of this information is in the 
form of short, descriptive paragt^phs; oUiers are 
more flilly develofX^d discussions. Tliey can Ixr used 
singly or in combinaiioh to help you build support 
for your progranv You may want to add some l<Kal 
information to underscore the need for law lelaied 
eduQtion in vour communits'. 

Voting and citizenslilp hifomiation. 

During the first half of the 197()s, U.S. teenagers: 

• showed declines in their knowledge gf the 
structure and hmction of government, 

• lost ground in their understanding of and 
willingness to participate^ in the political 
pr(x:ess; 

• showed some declines in recognizing and 
valuing constitutional rights. ' 

These are among major findings reported by 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
which is fimded by the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, 

The 1976 study was contrasted with iin earlier 
study conducted in 1969. It found that the ability^ to 
^ explain the basic concept of demcxracy had de- 
clined 12 peticentage ix)ints (from 86 |X?rcent to 74 
percent) for 17-year-olds and 11 percentage points 
(from 53 percent to 42 percent) for 13-ye:fr-olds. 
Also, while nearly all tlie students in both cLssess- 
ments could name the President of tlie United States, 
only about one-fiJftlVof the B year-olds in either as- 
sessment successfully identified at least one of their 
cotigressional representatives. In the 1976 survey, 
slightly less than one-half of the 17-year olds could 
namp either their congressperson or one of their 
senators, a decline of 9 percentage points from the 
first study. 

Although the secotul assessment of citizenship 
and vSocial studies was conducted during a presiden- 
tial election year, considerable "Shcettaint)' existed 
about how presidential candidates are selected: On 
one item measuring such knowledge, 17year-olds' 
performance showed a shaip 14 percentiige point 
decline, from 50 percent to 36 percent. 



The National Assessment also found that kn(?wl- 
edge of local government dropped- Approximately 
- 70 percent of the l^year-olds identified \i^eir state Is 
governor in 1976. a decline of 13 perceina^p()lius 
from 1969. When asfc<?d about a state iissetT\blVa)nly' 
"iS percent in 1976 Identified ii^^ts belonging toHhe 
legislative btimch of govevnmeot. a decline o 
24 percentage points from 1969. A substantial 
22 percent in 1976 replie^l doiVt Riipw#to tlie 
question. The percentiige of students' feeling that 
they could influence tlieir kxral government alscx 
declined from^969 to 1976. 

Accoixling to a political scientist who analyzed ' 
\'oung people s knowledge of tlie U.S. (Constitution; 
Knowledge o( coast^tutional- rights also declined 
slightly frcMn the first to tJie second assessment. 
Approximately ijiree-fifths of the 13 yeai -olds and 
fourfiftlis of ihtsl7-ycar-()lds in the 1976 assessment 
realized that tlieir civil rights are stated Jn titc 
^LLS. Constitution, lliis represented a drop of 4 per 
eentage points for belli die 13- and 17-year-c)lds: But 
many fewer in each group rcilue such rights. Only 
•49 percent of l^-ycat-olds would allow a person 
who did /lot Ixriieve in G(xl to hold a public office; 
"barely half would allow a magazine or a newspajXT 
to publish criticism of an elected official. Oh 
the whole, fitudents^ total (x^rforniance levels were 
^ slightly less positive in 197576 dian tliey had been a 
few;^rs earlier' 

PafTormance on one item, concerning the rights of 
ililuiCQised, improved by 20 percentage points for 
13->ear^lds. According to the report, explanaUons 
for the change can only l>e suppositions, but a 
marked increase in statewide ciiizj^ship and law- 
related education projects may have contributed to 
the improvement. 

The. generally disappointing citizetiship findings 
are corroborated by voting statistics. The Census 
Bureau re(X)rts that in the 1970s, 18- to 20-year-olds 
voted less frequently than any other age group. In 
(^ne national election, for example, 58 percent of 
the S5-64-year-old age group had voted, while a dis- 
mal 21 percent of the youngest voters had actually 
voted. 

, — American IJ^ir Associmton Special 
Q)mntiltee on \bt4tb Hdncatioti 
for Cifizensfj^, 1981. 

• ^ ' — ■■ — , 

* Karen Smith Dawson, *AVliat Youth Know and Believe ^ 
About the Constitution,^' ptesented at the Project '87 
Conference on Teaching Ab<.)ut the Constitution in 
/Vmericai^ Secondaiy Sch(x)ls, Indiana Universitj', 
Bloomington, Indiana, Qciober, 1980, 
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U Is no exi^ggcratlon to say that tliis nation Is 
currently feeing a crisis of citizenship. Alletlation. 
apaUu\ frustration, and even violence liavc in- 
crejustjcl niarkecUy jiniotig our citi/.ens\ and indices 
0/ aatlscKkl beliavior, such as tlie crime rate, are 
rising steadlU'. At tlie sanit? linie, public confidence 
and citizen participation in governnient are declln 
ing. Many thougtuful observers liave questioned 
whether a democracy- ciq long endure In this atmo 
sphere of mistrust and q'nlcism. 
Me^inwlille, public schcK>l courses in citizenship 
historicalh* desigtied to province an informed, and 
concerned citizenry ~ have come under Increasing 
scrutiny and have all tcx) often been found wanting. 
A numl>er of scholarly studies liave detnonstrated 
that students are alienated b<.)th by the metiuKj of 
learning and by tlie content of tntditlonal a)urses in 
civics and go^erflment.^ln \^\, for example, the 
Ajmerican Political Science AsscKiation reponed that 
such courses presented a "naive, romanticized ap 
proach . which wnRised Uie ideals of denKx*rac>' 
with tlie realities of fK)litics;' The AI\SA found tiiat 
the scIkx>1s failed to develop in students an under 
standing of the capacities and skills needed to par- 
ticipate elTcai\'elv and demcKrarically " 

~/\tncfican Bar Association S[x\ ial 
Comniittct^on Youth fxlucadoti 
for Citizcrisf.up, I9H1. 



Prevcntioii of Juvenile delinquency 
and youdi crime 

In October I979^tlie National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice and DelinquencT Prevention/Oftlce'of Juve 
nile Justice and Delinquena'' Prevention provided a 
grant to the Social Science Education Consoaiuigri 
and the Center for Action Research^ botlvof Bouldef, 
Coloi-ado, to establish the Law Related Education 
Evaluation Project. Ttie puqx^se of the project was 
to assess the activities of six programs supjx^ned by 
OJJDP tq further the development of law related 
education Viationally' During die hrst year of the ef- 
fon, assessment research was concerned with docu- 
menting and assessing the quallt\' and effectiveness 
of activities to expand the awareness, adoption, im- 
plementation, and institutionalization of law related 
education In schcx:)ls in communities across the naji 
tion. Rirther, dgring 1980, the Law Related Educa- 
tion Evaluation Projea designed and tested instru- 
ments which could be used to gather data from 
students in LRE and non-LRE classr(X)ms for asses- 
:iing the effectiveness of classr(X)m itnplementatjion 
of LRE. Of concern was the extent to which the 
educational development thepry which underlies 
law rt^lated education wjis operational Ized in practi- 
cal application in the cIassr(X>m and to measure the 
Impact of application on levels 6f student knowl- 
edge, auiiudes» and behavior in and out of the 
classrcx)m. 

During the spring of 1981» data were gathered from 
ten different LRE classrcx)ms and a like number of 
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control classrtx:)pi>i In six different a>mniunltles 
(ranging in population from 3.000 ixrsons to more 
than (S50.(XX))- 

Included in chose factors ^rc: improvement in at- . 
titudes towiird the law, bonding to education and 
the school, reduced influence fronvp<;ers engaged 
In 'delinquent behavior, and increas^xi Inlluenco 
froji^ persons cOri\niitted to corwentional kw ul>id~ 
ing behavior — . all of which are related to a t educ 
tion In dehnquiiu behavior tanging f|om rpinor 
status offences (truafic)-, minor theft) to index 
offenses listed iw the TOl's Uniform Crime Re|X)tts; 
However, the ability qf an LKE progntm to, achieve 
these results is entirely wntingent upon the sound 
systematic implementatioh of the educational ex 
jx*rience in terms of the prescriptions listed above. 
In those classr(K)ms widx^ut sound impleti^entaUon, 
ru) change (pr slight Increases In self-frepoited delln* 
queni behavk)r moy (xrur when the class Is com 
pared to control Chuis students in the same schcK)ls. 
Of particular interest and im(X)rtance is that our 
preliminan' data indicate tliat LI^^ ap|X^ars to have 
potential for favorable Impact on students at all abil- 
ity levels in the classi-oom as well as for young 
persons whose existing levels of dellnqtieni be- 
havior range from slight to substantial. ^ 

—Rohcrl M Htnua\ Diivaor, Cenier (or Action ' 
Roseatx b and Associate hyjfesson DefKitvnettt 
()fSocio/oi{\\ ( 'tiii x*rsit\^ of Colorado at Bbulder 
and 

(iritnt Jobtison, f^y:>}^rani Associate, Cen/erjor 
Action Reseanh^ Inc , 1 98 1 t 



More than 9 [X^rcent of jailed juveniles are 13 years 
old or \ ounger. , - 

—Youth Vo[\c\\ publLsfM.'d by Youth Policy 
Institute, Was/jington, D C, Aufiust 1981 



In sununan-: Violent crime and juvenilexielinquency 
are in ascendencx', and affect an Incre^vsing- number 
of oiu- citizens. Attempts to ex|:)lain and fight t'rlme 
have^beeg only partially successfxil. Hie diminished, 
influence of traditional institutions, and our failure 
to promote ethical standards suggest another expla- 
nation for crime — we are In jeopardy of becoming 
a value-less scxiety Audio visual media have partially 
replaced tlie family, church, schwl and community 
in conveying values to the .oncoming generation, 
and^appear to \^ Inculcating transient, artificial and 
violent values. If tliLs Is the case, then jX)ssible 
avenues to pursue in the prevention ai\d elimination 
of crime are: tench values In our schools; promote a 
law lelated education to youth so they understand 
both the rights and tlie respi:)nsiblllties of our con- 
s*tiWtional government; increase activities reaching 
youth by an array of constructive organizations; 
guide children to quality' media prtxiuctions; in- 
crease the number of potential bonds or attach- 
ments that our citizens have with pro-social institu- 
tions; strengtljen fapiilles and communities; and 
educate and constrtictively counsel delinquents. We 
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mujii. In shon, ix*vUallz(^ and .streiigthen tlie morM 
and ed\iail foundation of our scKlety * 

— AdJtvss by Afati! W Cxirinon, Ac/nunistrxjniv 
Assfsram to rfxi Cf)1(^\rusiitv of ilye Vniiocl 
States to A50 Jtui^es at* tlx' Soutfjuvstem 
f(4dkial Confemtce, June* 4^ 1981 



A study of the records, of 500 juvenjlt^ dclinqucnf^s in 
V New Yprlf City found diai 6 peixcnt of t])e dclln 
qwents were re$fx)nsible for 82 percent of the 
\ violent oftenseii committed l)y the whole Rmup, A 
Honolulu study- of 359 arrests In 1973 for violent 
oilenses revealed that 19 f>ercent of tlK* j^rsons ar- 
rested committed nio\^ thart 80 i^ercetVA^f the c)f 
feases In other jurisdictions, tlK* statistics arc les,s 
dramatic, but they axislstently show that a large por 
lion of die violent crimes are committed by a rela 
tlvely smtiJI number of ofl'enders 

— Pliafc^^ I RecomnKndaiic)ns, A/roA7/e)'6e//em/ls 
^Ti/Sfe Force on VIoletn Cfimejurw /7 1^)81 

DWhat pmponton of nil anvsfs do jtn\^f tiles 
account for'^ 

Afx)tit 2J% in 1979. Young (>er^ons (aged 18-20) 
accounted for and adults (21 and older). 60%. 

2 ) Wfjat proportion oj all anvsts for serious and rio 
letu crifnes do jutmiiles account for'^ 

In 1979. juveniles accounted for ^i^x)ut 20.%<)f all 
violent crime arrests, 44% of ^11 serious propertv 
crime arrests, and 39% of all serious crime arrest.s. 
Young persons accounted for 17% of all riolent 
crime arrests. 19%, serious propertv'; and 18%, 
overall serious. 

3) What proportions ofjurenile atrests are for seri- 
ous and riolent crimes 

In 1979, alx)Ut 4% of all juivnile arrests leetv for 
, violent cTtJnes, 35% for serious propert)- Srinm, 
and 39% for serious crimes overall. About 10% of 
all juvenile irrests for serious crimes were for 
violence; about 90% for serious pro|:)ert>' crimes. 
These data make it clear that fw^niles are dis- 
ptrfportionately imolved In serious aitnes,- espo- 
^ cially when one considers that in 1979> youths 
aged 10-17 represented about 14% of the total 
U.S. pdj^uiation. ^ ^ 

ji)What prx>portion tf each riolent, crime do jure- 
• niles account for? 

In 1979, juvenile arrests represented about 9% 
of all arrests for murder\ 16% of all arrests for 
txMmy, and 76% of all arrests for c^ifffrwated 
assault: 

5) What proportion bf each serious pk>pert}^ crime 
do Juveniles account fbr '^ 

In /979/)tivenile arrests tepresented alx)ut 49% 
of all arrests for ar^n, 49\ for auto tijeft; 
49% for burglary and 40%^ for larreny 

6) What is the proportion of violent jin^ile arivsts 
for each such offense? 

In 1979, 2% of all violent juvenile arrests were for 
* mutder 5% for rape. 47% for^ robbery, and 46% 
/or aggravated assault 
An miportant category of serious and violent juve- 



nile ciellnquena- Is sdJ<x>Ls. In 1976*77 d\e National 
Institute of Education surx^eyed a nationally repre^ 
seqiatlve sample of over 4,000 public clemcntaiy 
and secondar>' schools^With resjx^a to the Incidence 
of disruptive, criminal and violent aalvlties. The fol 
lowli>g\vere among the findings, 
\ ) Tl)eni\k}>f violerwe to ttmuifte .wttnf^stm^ is 

firmitin m'^^Tichool tlxm elseu4jer)L\ K ix?markable 

b8% of robberies and 50% of the assaults- on 

youths aged 12-15 occur at school. 
l)A}X)und bJ(X) scJxk>Is arv seriotisly afjoctmi hv 

crime. ^ ' ' . 

3 ) /\/^ estimated 282,(XX) students are att<K:ke{J at 
sc/x)f)l in a ripiofjl one^month> period (42% of 
which involve some ln|ur\'), 

4) An estimated 11 2^000 ^fudents 'have something 
taken from theoi by fbix:e. weapons, or threats in a 
txpical montJv 

— Ibstimony ofOxirlesA Ixiuer^ Actinji 
Administrator] OJJPP, fx^forv Senate 
Judiciary Juvenile; Justice 
SulKornmitteeJuly 9. 1 98 1 ' 

Based on crimes re|:K^rted In 1979, a serious crime 
occurred even* 2.6 seanids; a tlieft occurred every 
4-3 secot^ds; a burglan' cKcurred evcr>' 10 scxx^nds; a 
violent crime occurred every 27 secx)nds; a c^ar or 
truck dieft cKCurred ever>' 29 seconds; an assault 
cKCurred every 51 seconds; -a robbery cKcurred 
even' 68 seconds; a forcible rape (xxurre<l every 
minutes; and a murder occurred every 24 minutes, 
' —U S. News 8c World Report . 

basic data. Federal Bureau of Ini^tigation 

Even' year, alq^ost one in tliree U.S, households Is 
hit by a crime — a cx)mprehensive c^ategory wir- 
ing an\ihing fcom a stolen wallet to a gang rape. 

—Newsweek, March 23, J 981 

Many |>eople now are learning what criminologists 
have known for yeari>: that tlie US, has die highest 
crime rates among Western industrialized nations. 
' The rate of reported ofFeivses Is "three or four 
times" that of similar countries^ says Graeme 
Newman, ptofessorof criminal justice at'th'e State 
University of New York at Alhany. 
Tlie murder rate for the first hiilf of the 1970s w^s 
9 V^v 100,000 in the U.S. Meanwhile, the corre- 
sp<:)ndlng rate for Qipada was 2.4» for the United 
Kingdom 1.0, and for Japan .2. 

—Christian vSclence Monitor, April 7, 1981 ' 

While the rate of increase li\ violent crlines (mur- 
der, forcible'rape, aggravated assault and robbery) 
has varied thrpugh the 1970s, the trend in crimes 
per 100,000 people has been relentlessly upward. 
The FBI's figures placed that rate in 1970 at 363 5; 
it was uf) to in 19^^, the last year in which 
the tabulation is compfete. Of those four crimes, 
murder jumjxd to 9.7 per ipO,000 in 1979. 

--Tlmti maff^iz^te, Harch 23, 1981 



The co«t of crime climbed to $S90 million in prop^ 
ert\' and currena' stolen tliroughoiu New York S(otc 
In 1979. while hlw-enforcement iifiencies ai^t more 
Uiani*1.4 billion to opcmte. 
Tlie reported ll^SvS from crime was up nearly 25% in 
a year, according to tlie )usi-<ele;used annual txrport 
of tlie State Division of Criminal Justice Services. Ol 
the loss, ♦149.490.771.00 was recovered, Foity-one 
percent of die thefts involved motor vehicles. , 
— New York Tltries,.Vi/m/m;y<:/«A/an' //. /W/ 

New York ... in 1980 had S record numlx^f Of 
nuirdecs; .... If the rate Is unchanged, predicts an 
M.l.T study, one ouf.of ever>' 61 babies lx>m in 
the city last Vear can ex|xxn to die at ilie hands — or 
gun — of a killer 

—Time magazine, MatxbA^. I^X^I 

. f it 

In 1^0, crime rates expkxied. New York, Lcxs 
Angelo^^ Nitami. and Dalla> all showed rccocd levels 
of murcler. ro[;)l>er\'. imd burglaiy Detroit, which 
had been calmli[\g down since 1976, reversed and 
sh()\i'ed increases in all tnajor oucgorles. And acros.s 
die tiatlon. die figures for the fir^t sL\;>Tionths of 
19H0 show^ed a 10 percent jump iri serkuis crimes. - 
. — NevvsAveek, Matrh 2:i, I9H1 

Since so (ew burglars, rapists, and muggers are 
caught (only 20% of the FlM's 10 million re|X)rted 
crimes resulted in arrests last year), the profile of 
the criminal is hard to draw Some basic fads are 
indisputable, however. Almost half of all arrests*are 
of teenagers and young adults; indeed. IS is the 
peiik age for violent crimes. FortA'-fOur percent of 
the nation's murderers are 25 or younger, ahd \0% 
are under 18. Of thase arrested for street crimes, 
excluding murder, fiilly 75% are under 25 and 45% 
are under 18. A study done by Marvin E. WoUgaiig, a 
s<xiologist and law professor at the Unlversir\- of 
Pennsylvania, showed that 627 out of 10.0(X) youths 
in Philadelphia became chronic offenders. They 
were responsible for' two-thirds of the vU)lent acts 
arid 52% of all oflen.ses committed by the group 
over an dght-year pericxL ^ 

— Time ntct)^/:iznte,fur!eJCl 1975 

In 1979, tliii numl:)er of persons under 18 arrested 
w^as 2,143,369. This represents 22% of total arrests. 
While the number Is considerably larger than 5 
years earlier, the percentiige of toud arrests is sig- 
nificantly lower — froAi 27.2% ^n 1974 to 22% In 
1979. . 

— Testimony of David Bctfjltnatni, 
Big Bwihet-s/BiM Sistm of Americ a, 
fyeforv tfje US, Senate Suhcommittee 
^ on/utH>nHe De/itiquency, Af>ri/, 1981 

* 

There are more young people between the ages of ' 
18 and 24 in Jails than there are in government pr^)- 
gram.s for di^jadvantaged youths — and tht National 
Juvenile Justice A5ise.ssment Center estimates crimes 



committed by this group a)st sociery abcxit $6 bll- 
lif>n each year 

— Testimony of Gary Uy/yru 

Cvntrx^i Data Corpomtion, f}eforv tl)e 
Hoasxr qf Raf)rvsentatives Iklucation 
. ^ and LalK>r Committee, Marx:b, 1981. 

Developing public confidence 
Iq the legal profession and 
legal processes. 

Crime and imtisocial Ix'havlor represent a continu- 
ing crisis In Anieriwn life lliere Is a paaillel cri.si6 
in' the lack of confidence most Amerlauis exhibit 
toward our instituUons and teiders. A 1973 Louis 
Harris fX)ll concluded that a substantial majority of 
the American people were "alienated and disen- 
chanted, feeling ^rofour/cily Imfx^tent to Influence 
the actions of their leaders." Public confidence in 
most governimnt institutions h:is declined "drastl 
cally," and is p;uiicularly low In regardto the couas. 
Congress, the federal executive branch and state 
and Kx^al government. Ttltese findings a)rresp(.)nd 
with the depressingly low voter turnouLs in recent 
elections. T\irnouts of less tlian 50 percent of eli- 
gible voters are commonplace in state and loait 
elections, and iire barely over 50 jXTcent for presi- 
dential elections 

— Arnericcfn Bar Association Special 
Committee on Youth Education 
for Citizensbif)/ 198J. 

Adolescents frequently see law as negative or 
repressive. What we have failed to do is to demon- 
strate the legrd basis for the remarkable degree 
of Ireedotn which we have maintained over a long 
pericxl in this couotr>^ as well as the role of law 
in providing for the public gocKl. 
. C^ne of the most striking aspects of the education 
system in this countr)' has been its failure to prepare 
studeins for the exercise of citizenship responsibil- 
ities. Ours is a constitutional demcxrac^' which 
strives to live by nile of law. Yet we devote 
m insignificant part of the educational prcxess to 
creating'an appreciation for law and legal processes, 
For the most part» we let our youth learn about the 
law from negative experiences, sucl^ as a traffic vio- 
lation, a drug charge, or a |x>lice officer's order 40 
a group of youUis to move on, Or we allow our 
youth to leaiYi about the law through accounts of 
sensational cises, be they real or fictional, which 
appear in the headlines of our newspa|:>ers iu\d 
which crowd our TV .screens. 
There appears to be a ronsensus among teachers 
md school administrators that children and young 
people do, not perceive our legal system in the same 
\Vay ;is\li^ most adults. This shoul^ not come as 

• a surprise, slncx? the youthflil social environment 
()f adult§ varied considei'tibly from that of tixlay's 
youth, the value systems of 6ur young people are' 
not based upon the same traditional values, cus- 

, tonis, or practlce.s that were prevalent in the 30s, 



40.s^and 50s. Even' technological ad\wiaMncnt hits 
had an Important effect In sl)aplng youthful pcrxx^p- 
iJon.s. Parents and educators will generally ;igrcc 
diat many of our children and youth ' dlsipn^' or ' 
''niispercelve'' the Umalonli-xg (>f our legal Isystepv 
Unfortunately, tcx) tTiany youUvs^hlnk in a narrow, 
'*1V way" alx)ut la\y. In short, we need lo |*)rovldc - 
our dilldren witl\ a bcxiy of knowledge consistent 
with life iisr It is tcxJa\', and which will replace ihcxse 
traditions, customs, and vtilues 'we sb airelcs.slv 
discarded. 

— Arrunican Bar /toc>c /c/Z/o/v S{>txtc/l 
Cxnnmittcc ojrYotith luJucafion 
for Otizefjdnf), 1981. 



We all fear what we don> know That *.s why so many 
of our vQung people are cynical about our le 
gal system. For tcX) man\ of them, the legal s\>" 
tern mear\s 1i)nly hassles with authorin, troubles 
ranging from brushes with the police lo arrest and 
even jatl 



Most juvenile cringes are avnmiited by yc^ung peo- 
ple who (eel lhat Uiey Isck tiigininghil alternative. 
IVr hans^itb serious a cliallen^^re thuse who dotVi 
appear In tlit statistics, bui wlx)se apathy, skeptl^^ 
clsm. and seniSe of |X>w^erlessness result in prob- 
lemn \\4th our legal and governmental systems. 

— AlteiTiatlves to Apatliy/ 
Office ofJt^ivnfleJi{sfke ami 
DeluiqiamQ* hvi'i^ution^ I9m 

0- 

Onl\' ,1S percent of Americiuis in a rec<?nt poll 
showed "a gj-e^u deal ' orconfklence in the police'^ 
' ability to protect die |7tlblic from violent crime. 
K^illy half .repotted linle confidence or no conli . 
dtrnce at all. Lack of conlidcnce fn coutis was even 
*m(Me pronounced. 

6nl\' hve jx-rcent had * a gr^ deal^' of vonfidence' 
that courts woulCl protect them, with ^"'O percent , 
saying that lhe\' had Urtle or no conlidence in the 
C( )uns. 

Newsweek. Xknxh 2J, 1<)HI 
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Appendik B 



\tyun letterhead 



Mr. Jeffrey FullpuVse 
• Sutler CorponuJon 
1000 Great Bucks Avenue 
Anyplace, USA 0(XXX) 



s 



State the request. Include 
^ipount, what it will be used fpr, 
and number of people who will 
benefit. 



State the need for funds from a 
stiitulpoint that will apjx^al to tlie 
pros|X*aive donor. 



These siatefnent.s aie taken frcmi 
Appendix A, Voting and Citizen 
.s'hip Information. They addreas 
this company's concern about a 
crisis in democracy; referred • , 
to in its annual re|x>rt. 



Discuss how participant*) will . 
l^enefit. These statements _ 
are taken from tlie Program 
Description.- 



Make reference to organizations 
and individuals who believe the 
project is worthwhile. Mention 
by name those who will have ax 
positive influence on the donor 



Enclose a copy ofsthe Program 
Description, Offer to provide 
more information if needed. 



Specify a time'when you will call 
for follow-up. 



Dear Mr. Fullpurse: * ^ * . * 

I have rf^reed to help the An)place law t elated educ^^tlon project raise 
$2,000 to pay for buses to transport 350 local high schcx)! si^idents to a 
mock trial com|X!tltion to Ix held in November, 1982. 

It is no eVaggeration to say that diis nation Is currently facinga crisis of 
' citizenship. Alienation, i\pathy frustration, and even violence have in- 
creased markedly among our citizens. The indices of anti-social bc^ 
- haviot; such as the crime ra?t, are rising steadily At the same time, 
public confidence and citizen participation in government are declin- 
ing. Many thoughtfiil obsen^ers have questioned whether a democracy 
can long endure ^ Uiis atmasphere of mistrust and cynicism. 

Meanwhile, public school courses iniitlzenshlp, historically designed 
to produce an itrformed and concerned citizenry, have come under 
increasing scrutiny and ha\^ all t(X) often l>een found wanting. A 
number of scholarly studies have demonstrated that students are 
alienated Ixnh by the methoci of learning and by the content of tradi- 
tional courses In civics and government. , 

The mock trial competition will provide tht? local students with a 
greater underst;indlng4K)t only of governmental prcKess and criminal 
law, but of their genet al legal rights and responsibilities that affect all 
citizens every day By participating in simulations of the litigation pro- 
cess, including pre-trial preparation, such students will acquire a basic 
familiarity with courtroom procedure ^nd gain first-hand insight into 
some of the complexities of the judicial process and the difficulties 
encountered by its aaors. Aaive involvement In the learning process ^ 
will also reinforce learning about substantive areas of law at Issue in 
the trial. Moreover, such students have opportunities to develop skills, 
in critical thinking, oral advocacy and written expression. 

Th^. mcx:k trial competition is enthusiastically supported by 
1, State Attorney General, and 



Justice of the State Supreme Cqurt. They will be actively participating 
as judges on the day of the mock trial 

■I 

The mcKk trial competition is further described in the enclosed Pro- 
gram Description. Also enclosed is a detailed %Jdget. Please call me if 
vou need fiirther information. ^ 

Thank you for your consideration. I will call you very soon to arrange 
an appointment to meet y(xi and tlisaiss the matter furth^ 



Sincerely 
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Phi Alpha Delta I^w Frateicalty, International 

International Executive Board 

Steyt' Clark, Iniernaiional Justice \ ? 
Charlos M Taylor, fulernational Vicc jasticc 
Stanley H Kohn. International Second Vice Justice 
f lomer S. Taft, International Advocate 
Jack Miller, Iniernational Secretan* 
I.arr\' Crigler, InternaticJnal Treasurer 
lion/janies M. Bierce, International Hj^storian 
Fredric M Pearson, International Marfhal 
Normau M Owen, International Proctor 

Juvenile Justice Advisory Council 

Dotiald S. Dawson, Washington, D C. 
Emlyn I. (iriffith, Rome, New Y(xrk 
David J. McCarthy, Washitigion, D.C 
Alice O'Donnell, Washington, D C. 
Hon. John C Tr-acey RcKkville, Maiyland 
Jennifer Brown, Baltimore, Maryland 
Denice Dandridge, Washington, DC, Student 

Juvenile Justice Program Staff 

Robert E. Redding, Director 

Noi-man Scon, Deput\- Director 

David M. Schimmel, Education Consultant 

Joan Flahert)', Management Assistant 

Kathleen Desmotul, Managetnent Assistant 
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